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Lelteno... 


Sincere Thanks 


Please accept the sincere thanks oi 
my staff for the kindness of your or- 
ganization in re-rating our yearbook. 
The explanations and comments we 
received clarified many issues for us 
and made us eager to do a better job 
on this year’s book. We heartily ap- 
preciate the time and effort involved. 
—J.M., N.Y. 


Guest Writer 


We have in past years included as 
a feature in our magazine one guest 
writer chosen from former writers 
then in college. We feel it encourages 
present staff members to see that skill 
in writing has definite carry -over 
value. The selection written has been 
an essay, usually three pages in length. 
on some subject dealing with col- 
lege. This year, two of the finest 
writers we’ve ever had have already 
achieved a degree of success in writ- 
ing for two different college pub- 
lications. They still keep closely in 
touch with us. There is no rule in 
Magazine Fundamentals governing 
this except all non-student material 
must be so designated. Will it be 
good policy—rating-wise—to invite 
each of these former staff members to 
write something for our magazine? 
It will represent only three of the 56 
pages in the edition—M.B., Md. 


There is no reason at all why 
this practice should be discon- 
tinued. The inclusion of some 
non-student material was anti- 
cipated when the scorebook was 
made up; hence, the provision that 
anything of this nature be so des- 
ignated. As a matter of fact, we 
would be inclined to encourage con- 
tributions of this kind for it is not 
only an inspiration to those who 
are still in high school but it may 
serve as a bit of guidance to 
some who are not sure whether 
they can go to college or not. Some 
magazines—and newspapers—have 
sought contributions from men and 
women who have made successes in 
various fields, or have run inter- 
views on them, that serve a definite 
and worthy purpose in the school 
publications —Ed. 


Assist Us 


It is my understanding that a con- 
ference will be held in March at Col- 
umbia University for advisers and 
staff members of high school publica- 
tions. Since we are a new school, we 
have not as yet published a news- 


paper and will not publish a yearbook 
this year. However, we feel that our 
attendance at the conference will pro- 
vide us with a great deal of valuable 
information to assist us with our pub- 
lications—M.G., R.I. 


Reporting School Activities 


We have always adhered to what 
we believe to be the CSPA standards 
of a literary-art magazine. Since 
the category, “reporting of school 
activities”, is omitted in your scoring 
we assumed that this type of report- 
ing had no place in the literary-art 
magazine. However, we notice that a 
few of the medalist winners in our 
category did include what might be 
considered “reporting of school activi- 
ties”. We refer to such items as 
graduation news and photos, reports 
of such school collections as the 
UNICEF one, etc. We do have a senior 
edition of our magazine which has a 
senior news section bound in the 
center fold of the book, but because 
of our interpretation we have never 
submitted this for the contest. We 
would like your advice—C.N., N.Y. 

Our scorebooks were made up 

after a careful study of what was 
to be found in magazines of par- 
ticular types. Perhaps another way 
of stating this would be to say that 
we adjusted our sights to what the 
schools considered to be a general, 
a literary or a literary-art maga- 
zine. As most of them followed 
particular patterns, the scorebooks 
were made to conform to their 
plans rater than to have the maga- 
zines conform to what we consider- 
red the field of a general literary 
or liiterary-art publication. We 
found by experience since then that 
each one had its own variations 
from the norm, always, of course, 
with good and sufficient reason. So 
the easiest way out of the dilemma 
is to ask a school to state what it 
does that is not covered by the 
scorebook in the Entry Form or in 
any accompanying memorandum. 
School policy, tradition and other 
factors play a part in this. Or it 
may be expediency. In general, we 
have done more to accommodate 
ourselves to what the schools pro- 
duce than to dictate what they 
should do. But we have to know 
what they are trying to do to judge 
them properly and this is not al- 
ways easy to ‘determine without 
help.—Ed. 


Folder .. . Delayed 


Your folder was delayed in reaching 
us. Will it be at all possible for us 
to enter the competition for news- 
papers at this time? As soon as we 
receive your reply we shall send our 





The Cover 


This intriguing scene was phx to- 
graphed at Senn High School in 
Chicago, Ill., and appeared in the -960 
Forum. It was one of eleven full page 
pictures illustrating the departments 
of the school’s curriculum. They ap- 
peared on a right-hand page and the 
pictures of the teachers in the depart- 
ment appeared on the left with a de- 
scription of the program. This hap- 
pened to be the one for English. Just 
what is going on is left to the imagi- 
nation. Whatever, it is, the class 
seems to be enjoying it. The young 
man is either pleased with his own 
situation or a bit off balance, caught, 
as he is, between two figures of the 
opposite sex. In any case, it makes 
for more than a passing glance, 
throws a new light on English at 
Senn, and gives us a chance to thank 
Alice A. Gill, the Adviser, for per- 
mission to use this plate. 


check. This is the first contest of this 
nature we have ever entered and we 
are sorry that we have to enter late. 
We only hope it is not too late. We 
are planning to send a group to New 
York in March—wW.M., R.I. 

Not too lute. Every year, some of 
the circulars seem to go astray. The 
Contest announcements were mail- 
ed on the 17th of October. Since 
then, hardly a day has gone by that 
someone has not compicined about 
failing to receive the uunnounce- 
ments. We don’t know why this 
has to be but we accept it as nor- 
mal. If you didn’t get your copy on 
time, we'll take care of the rating 
without any reservations —Ed. 
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THE LITERARY MAGAZINE —- IT CAN BE A SUCCESS! 


By DONALD H. ERIKSEN, York Community High School, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


AST September I felt it would be a 

good idea to see how other schools 
were faring with their school ma- 
gazines. I thought that if twenty or 
thirty sample copies could be obtained, 
they might provide a rich source of 
inspiration and ideas. I therefore se- 
lected thirty-five schools in Illinois 
with a school population over 2000. 
These schools were what I thought 
must be the better schools in Illinois 
with enough students, faculty and 
facilities to make a school magazine 
possible. I mailed a copy of our ma- 
gazine with an accompanying letter 
to each of the thirty five schools se- 
lected. I waited for the deluge with 
no little excitement. I waited — and 
waited—and I waited. As of today 
Ihave received a mere five magazines. 
I have one from Hinsdale, New Trier, 
Niles, Oak Park, and Riverside-Brook- 
field. I speculated often about this 
lack of response before I arrived at 
some tentative conclusions: 


1. Our covering letter must not 
have been motivationally correct. 
Perhaps we should have included 
a penny or a stamp or some other 
friendly Reader’s Digest-like di- 
rect mail advertising gimmick. 


2. Our magazine must have been so 
good that the schools contacted 
were too embarrassed to send 
their own secondary creations. 


3. Our magazine must have been 
so poor that they didn’t want to 
embarass ws, or 


4. They didn’t have a magazine to 
send. 


After thoughtful consideration, I 
conciuded that the letter was persua- 
Sive enough and that the magazine 
wasn’t so good or so poor as to pre-- 
vent any response. The only reason- 
able conclusion seemed to be that 
thes: thirty-five schools just had no 
Mag .zine to send us. 
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=e slight response from such good 
institutions suggested to me that 
the school magazine is a fragile little 
flower that rarely blooms; and, when 
it does, it does so with little hope of 
surviving or, like Bryant’s fringed gen- 
tan, “it may look to heaven” as it 
departs—but the fact is: it departs. 
Surely today there must be a place 
for such a publication in the seconda- 


This article is the substance of 
a speech. before the November, 
1960, convention of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in 
Chicago. It attracted the atten- 
tion of a number of_ teach- 
ers who were there. As they 
were Advisers, also, they recom- 
mended that this be carried in the 
SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW. So Mr. 
Erickson, a native of Chicago, 
with degrees from Valparaiso and 
Northwestern Universities, Eng- 
lish teacher at York Community 
High School in Elmhurst, Ill., and 
Adviser to COLLEGE, York’s liter- 
ary magazine, revised his talk for 
this issue. 


ry school. It has been said, with much 
justification in my opinion, that there 
is little time for creative writing in the 
hiigh school today. This, however, 
doesn’t preclude the existence of such 
a magazine. It’s value as an instru- 
ment of education is seldom men- 
tioned. Yet in view of the great em- 
phasis on writing in the English cur- 
riculum today and the vastly greater 
numbers of students who are enter- 
ing colleges, it seems that the school 
magazine ought to be mentioned 
more, and a place ought to be provid- 
ed for such a publication. ‘In fact, 
some of its proponents state that it 
certainly has as much educational 
value as the school newspaper or year- 


pook. I think, depending on the way 
a school magazine is designed, the 
literary or school magazine can and 
ought to occupy a place in the school 
program rivalling that of the year- 
book and the newspaper. I feel strong- 
ly that someday it will. 

That these are optimistic or even 
visionary statements some people are 
certainly convinced, yet I wish to jus- 
tify my convictions by pointing out as 
practically and as specifically as I cau, 
how I think a magazine can be made 
a success and, as an accompaniment 
of that success, represent a strong and 
significant force in the comprehensive 
secondary school. ‘There are four 
areas of concern which must be con- 
sidered to secure the success of a 
school magazine. 


The first and one of the most im- 
portant conditions to be provided is 
an atmosphere of administrative sup- 
port for your magazine. In this con- 
nection it is important to think big 
and keep in mind Parkinson’s law: 
that official sanction and approval is 
granted generally in proportion to the 
scope of the project and the amount 
of money involved. 


TRESS such facts as the number of 

students involved. Explain that the 
working staff which may be about 
twenty-five in number is supported by 
a vast contributing staff which may 
be as large as two hundred. Stress that 
there are many students who are en- 
gaged in such various tasks as selling 
advance subscriptions, selling in Eng- 
lish classes and home rooms, distribut- 
ing and postermaking. Be certain to 
mention the art staff and the resulting 
inter-departamental nature of the 
project. Mention also the close liaison 
between any creative writing clubs, 
historical societies, or foreign lan- 
guage clubs that might exist in your 
school. If one continues in this vein, 
it begins to appear that almost the 
entire educational program is involv- 
ed, as it is, and the magazine deserves 
both administrative attention and 
support, which it does. 









The creative nature of the activity 
should also be stressed. Explain how 
a school magazine exists to provide a 
place where the fine literary and 
artistic efforts can be promoted and 
given recognition. Point out how 
those with artistic skill design the 
magazine anew from cover to cover 
each year, giving the fullest expression 
to artistic as well as intellectual talent. 

Point out with maximum vigor the 
educational value of the magazine. 
Explain that the most important con- 
tribution is the positive attitude to- 
ward composition that it helps to 
create.“In this connection explain how 
both students and teachers use it as 
a guide for composition, a motivating 
device, and as a source of literary 
models. Explain that it helps to make 
good writing and the good writer so- 
cially acceptable. Reveal how it sets 
a standard of student writing that is 
bound to upgrade composition work. 
Point out that it gives student artists 
a simulating project for the year. Fi- 
nally, and this is your clincher, show 
how a school magazine such as this 
educates the community by showing 
the kind of job that is being done in 
the English and art classes at your 
school. 


A magazine is only as good as the 

writing it contains. The finding 
of materials to print is the area most 
crucial and most difficult. In a school 
where the English teacher is so over- 
burdened that he cannot do much 
with composition, I think the idea of 
a school magazine is visionary. I say 
this because teachers are a far better 
source of material than the students 
themselves. Through the hands of 
teachers pass hundreds of paragraphs, 
themes, book reviews, and other writ- 
ings. They know which students can 
write. However, English teachers are 
a funny breed. They seem to feel that 
somehow the quality of what they 
submit reveals the efficacy of their 
composition instruction. They must be 
handled carefully or they will hesitate 
to submit anything. 

Our staff writes letters to the teach- 
ers. asking their help in our endeavor. 
We even assign a staff member to 
each teacher, and it becomes this staff 
member’s job to periodically and tact- 
fully drop in on this teacher and see 
what he has for our magazine. By far, 
the most affective method of getting 
materials is personal contact by the 
sponsor of the magazine. English 
teachers will generally respond quite 
cordially to such entreaties. By dis- 
covering which students have a gift 
for writing, and your staff members u- 
sually are aware of who writes well, 


Two 





staff members can be detailed to con- 
tact these people. Much material and 
talent can be discoveed this way. 
Another good means of getting ma- 
terial is to find a friend interested in 
creative writing and encourage him 
to organize a creative writing club. A 
close liaison between writing club and 
magazine can be mutually beneficial. 
If you can find good material, and I 
believe that in most schools it can be 
found, you are well on your way to- 
ward making your magazine a success. 

The following poem appeared in our 
1959 edition. 


OCTOBER’S CHILD 


I wish to be a child 

When autumn days prevail. 
I long to make October 

A game in each detail. 


I’d catch the falling leaflets 
To read their schriveled words. 
I’d climb the trees to witness 
The flight of southbound birds. 


I’d romp in father’s pile 

Of leaves so neatly stacked. 
I’d ride the rake while longing 
For witch’s pow’r I lacked. 


I’d somersault and frolic, 
As if I were the breeze. 
I’d chase the wispy smoke curls 
That I could never seize. 


And when I’d feel so weary, 
I’d flop right down to lie; 
From nature’s em’rald carpet 
I’d watch the flawless sky. 


I wish to be a child 

When autumn days arrive: 
October makes all chidren 
Be glad they are alive. 


Compare it with the one below 
that appeared in last year’s edition. 


I MET GOD IN THE LOBBY 


When I met God in the lobby 
Where I was loitering, 

I said how are you old buddy 
And went to shake His hand. 


I guess He didn’t recognize me 

Wtih my beard and unkempt look. 

I yelled 

Hey remember me 

The guy with the suitcase? 

I waved the suitcase in front of His 
eyes 

And explained what a beautiful, 
well-made 

Bag it was of course it was a little 
battered and worn 

Now, but it was still in one piece. 


He paused and looked at me strangely 

And I opened the suitcase and said 
look 

Lookie here. Remember? 

And He looked into the bag as though 





it were empty or something 
And I began to cry and shout lockie 
here lookie here. 


For a brief moment He paused and 

Tilted His head to one side as though 
listening to the vague 

Crying of some woman in the crow< 

Then He shugged His shoulders 

And walked off without a word. 


The only thing that my wife ever 
gave me 
And God didn’t even notice it. 


believe the first illustrates one of 

the reasons why literary magazines 
wither and die. It is a pleasant little 
poem as the writing of the same poem 
by ten thousand yearning high school 
girls testifies. But it doesn’t express 
one significant idea or feeling with 
anything resembling strength or ori- 
ginality. The second poem, on the 
contrary, is a bit disturbing. Its un- 
usual diction and its symbolical at- 
tempt to comment upon human ex- 
perience, makes it readable and me- 
morable. Some might think it shock- 
ing for a high school boy to write 
about God in that way. In fact, a pa- 
rent in commenting upon the general 
tone of the magazine wanted to know 
whether or not the whole student bo- 
dy was “beat.” I thought this was 
important evidence that we were, to 
a significant extent, mirroring the 
state of mind of our students and were 
communicating some of the confused 
ferment of the adolescent years. Yes, 
I think she was right. The students 
were a little “beat” last year. But per- 
haps this parent was disturbed be- 
cause she for the first time got a 
glimpse of what many young people, 
perhaps her own children, think and 
feel. Therefore, when choosing ma- 
erial, choose what is really the stu- 
dents’ own. 

Not only is it a danger to select 
only the well-tried and the innocuous, 
it is a weakness to select only the “li 
terary” thing. What about a collection 
of good paragraphs? Let me read one 
that I feel is an excellent example 
of definition by negation and affir- 
mation that could well serve as 4 
classroom model. 


JAZZ 


It does not necessarily take an 
“educated’ ear to tell that any one 
of Beethoven’s nine symphonies is 
not jazz. Yet this “uneducated” ear 
will probably call many types of 
music “jazz” when only a few of 
these actually fit into that cate- 
gory. Quite obviously classical mu- 
sic is not jazz. Rock and rol! de- 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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TO GET STRIKING, EFFECTIVE MAKEUP — IMITATE! 


By REEF WALDREP, Co-ordinator of Publications, Western Illinois 
University, Macomb, IIl. 


— you have done what I have 
done—you’ve gone through the 
files of the many high school, college, 
and university papers that come to 
your exchange editor from throughout 
the country. 

They come in all sizes and shape— 
some you know have won high ratings, 
and deservedly. Many have not won 
ratings, and equally deservedly. 

You may have been sensitive to the 
overall drabness and uninspired-ness 
of the lot. You wonder where the 
sparkle’s gone—where the freshness 
that should belong to the springtime 
of life has gone. 

You also have a number of daily 
papers, the commercial press, to come 
to your office. If you are a journal- 
ism teacher you probably hope stu- 
dents will study them. You may have 
students clip stories and heads and 
leads. Even if good, that’s a deadly, 
perfunetory business—and, for me, 
it has never paid dividends for the 
papers and students I have advised. 


believe that you, like me, find it 

difficult to sit down and plow 
through one of those papers from 
another school by young editors un- 
known to you. You know at the same 
time that no doubt these papers are 
read quite thoroughly on the home 
campus—in spite of the drabness and 
lack of vitality of the makeup. There 
is a sharp, clean sprightliness in the 
professional paper that is lacking in 
most student publications. You’d like 
to have the sprightliness emerge in 
your paper. 

Why do students think 
small heads? 


Why is their head vocabulary so 
barren of the bounce and life of their 
own talk? 


Why do lively stories with a punch 
get pushed inside in a dead spot top- 
ped by a stifling generality? 

Where is humor, wit, and imagina- 
tion hiding when the editor makes 
his page? 

Why do the papers all seem to have 
beer edited by the selfsame editor 
with the selfsame, conservative dull- 
ness ? 

Wy don’t the papers have person- 
ality 

Personally I’d swap some of this 
Cons rvativeness even if well done — 


in such 
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and mostly it is now—for a youthful 
wackiness and less effectiveness. 


The answer to the problem of get- 
ting more verve in the paper I think 
lies in the way people learn. A modern 
anthropologist has said we learn in 
three ways: 


1. informally 
2. formally 
3. technically 


HE important thing is that we learn 

at the particular moment by just 
one of these approaches. Did you ever 
try to examine first and third bases 
on a baseball diamond simultanously? 
Can’t? For example we don’t learn to 
ride a bike three ways at once—in- 
formally, formally, and technically. 

Informally: you’re a seven-year-old 
and you get a new bike for Christmas. 
You want to ride—because other boys 
like to ride. There’s Jimmy, your 
neighbor, he already knows how. You 
get your new bike out. You watch 
Jimmy. He’s your model—you do what 
he does. You learn to ride. 

Formally: You have to have con- 
fidence. You keep your head up—you 
just do; that’s the rule. You’ve got 
to learn or you’re not a real boy. The 
formal way is the right way—you want 
to fit the unwritten code. There are 
definite, unquestioned do’s and dont’s. 

Technically: Dad takes you out and 
he teaches you. He explains just how 
a bicycle is balanced, the principles 
behind the two-wheel vehicle, how it 
works. All instruction comes from 
dad to you. The brakes, the steering, 
the whole mechanism is studied and 
the principles explained. The process 
of riding a bike is broken down into 
components and learned and under- 
stood. 


The informal method is the method 
we use to learn to walk and talk and 
fight and play ball. It’s the basic way; 
we learn to do what others do. And I 
think this basic way can be used in 
learning makeup with verve and 
sprightly effectivéness. It’s quicker. 
Most of us try to combine the techni- 
cal with the informal—the do’s and 
mostly don’ts. We muzzle the students 
with the taboos. 

At the same time—forgetting we 
can look at one base a a given mo- 
ment—we teach technically, by the 
formula—clipping papers, analyzing, 


memorizing the techniques, the orga- 
nizations. This approach to teaching 
journalism is parallel to the method 
of the language teacher who ap- 
proaches a foreign language through 
grammar and rules—only to discover 
that the pupil can’t speak the lan- 
guage in question fter two years of 
such study. 


INCE the Civil War Americans have 

developed the particular style of 
‘the modern newspaper story and 
newspaper makeup. No doubt the 
modern style is no better—in some 
ways—than that practiced before the 
telegraph was invented. I personally 
rather like the discursive papers read 
by Hamilton and Jefferson. They don’t 
fit today. 

To teach any style I believe the 
informal way is better. I think it is 
fruitless and stifling to technically 
break the style down like laying bare 
the innards of a sentence by means 
of grammar. 


We talk about poets being influenced 
—meaning they used models. 

We see beginning painters in art 
museums copying the masters. 

We know poets often in the begin- 
ning imitate other poets. 

We know that Franklin developed 
his own skills through using English 
authors as models. 

We know that many short story 
writers turned to Poe, O’Henry, Hem- 
ingway, and Faulkner as models. 

Shakespeare’s early verses were imi- 
tations. 

I suggest our young editors turn to 
good papers for models. They may 
strut in borrowed feathers—but they’ll 
soon grow their own. 

Suppose you’re going to plan your 
paper—your first one. You want it to 
look good. You’ve never designed a 
page one before. You don’t want your 
paper to look like just another of the 
many drab affairs that change so 
little in their drabness year after year 
— as if the same editors did them all 
and never graduated. 

Its all very simple. 


Your paper is a six-column tabloid. 
It is fifteen or so inches deep. You 
pick up the SUN TIMES of Chicago. 
You have stacks of the papers. You, 
as the adviser, for this first paper 
pass the Sun Times around. 
The adviser says: “Pick out the best 
page you can find in the edition you 
hold.’, 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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A Renaissance Of English 

Thanks to the efforts of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the current state of English in the curriculum 
has been placed before the American people with specific 
recommendations for its improvement. For most of us who 
have taken our English for granted and assumed, rightly 
or otherwise, that it was still being taught as it was when 
we acquired what we thought to be our own mastery of the 
subject, it has been somewhat surprising to find its pre- 
sent status in the schools sufficiently newsworthy to make 
the front pages of the daily press. 

English is a subject that is the key to about everything 
else we find portrayed on the American scene. It is, per- 
haps, about the only common denominator in the entire 
educational system. Certainly, it ties the nation together. 
No one will argue for a substitution for no one would have 
the temerity to suggest that it has failed as a means of 
communication. But is is agred it has been sadly neglected 
and badly abused, particularly when it comes to the written 
word. 

That pins it down—the written word. One may be able 
to make passable progresss with verbal expression to the 
extent of being understood. He can always say he was mis- 
quoted if a glaring error is called to his attention. When 
one commits one’s thoughts to paper, there can be no re- 
treat. And what gets onto paper has more behind it than 
the stroke of the pen. 

When the CSPA was starting out, it was advised by a 
distinguished scholar and journalist to take as its aim “the 
improvement of student writing through the medium of 
the school publiction.” It was good advice and has served 
us well. We have had to give consideration to the setting 
and the medium in which the writing would appear but 
the basic principle is our guiding star. This has applied to 
all kinds of writing and to the literary as well as the 
journalistic composition. 


Four 


We are happy to note a small but marked increase in the 
number of literary magazines and supplements to ne wvs- 
papers to record and encourage the efforts of the stude ats. 
It is a pleasure to note that the first publication in sume 
of the new schools that are springing up across the country 
are literary ones. And itis a matter of no small satisfaciion 
to note that our basic aim can be readily applied to what 
is now considered a movement in the National Interest. 

> > > 


“It’s Always a TREND” 


Frankly, we lifted this title out of a newspaper. It was 
the head for one of those discursive ads which seem to 
attract attention just because they don’t look like ads. 
One is afraid he’ll miss a gem or two of wisdom if he 
passes them wp. 

This was carried during the recent cold spell in New 
York City where weather was an endless topic of conver- 
sation. It related to a man’s retirement hobby of collect- 
ing predictions. On this occasion he had one printed in 
1953 stating the winters are getting warmer. “It’s a trend’. 
The other said, in 1940, by no less an authority than the 
Weather Bureau, that things were getting colder, that 
we might be headed for another ice age. “It’s a trend”. 

Two “trends” have been brought to our attention in the 
school press field. They are about as close to us as the 
weather and we could be as far off as the prophets in that 
area. We feel we are on firmer ground, however, so we 
shall make a more positive statement. 

One school has informed us that there is a “trend” to- 
ward a yearbook published in quarterly issues with the 
whole job to be bound together at the end of the year. 
The argument is that things will be easier to handle, there 
will be less rush, and so on. Now we know that one school 
is trying this. How well it is succeeding or how well its 
subscribers like the idea we do not know at this time. 
There may be others but we fail to see that this can be 
called a “trend”. It appears to us to be an experiment, 
rather than a “trend”. 

Then there is a “trend” of more substantial numbers 
toward the fall delivery of the yearbook. When we say 
“more substantial” we mean that more than one school 
has fall delivery. We can’t believe that books coming out 
during the summer avoid CSPA Contests. Advisers aren’t 
made that way. We don’t keep track of a “fall delivery” 
book for it looks exactly like any other book and is treated 
the same way. Of the 1403 books that entered the CSPA’s 
1960 Critique and Contest, 90 came in since the first of 
September. Most of these were books that failed to get the 
notice, some pople had just heard of us, and a few old 
timers just plain forgot to enter in June. 


There’s a lot of the subliminal in these “trends”. There's 
much to be said for custom and tradition and both will 
be considered before these “trends” become a landslide. 
We believe it will be to the advantage of all to weigh the 
pros and cons carefully before making any decisions, par- 
ticularly with respect to unsubstantiated generalizations 
on “trends”. 
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ADS OVERSUBSCRIBED 


By ROSEMARIE PACE BARONE, Bassick High School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


‘¢ A DS OVERSUBSCRIBED. The 

L impossible has happened! The 
Voice had too many subscribers! Apo- 
logies to those people whose ads could 
not be fitted into the ad section of 
the early issues of the Voice...” 


The above appeared in the second 
issue of the Bassick Voice, the Bassick 
High School school paper five years 
ago. This has continued to happen 
each year since then. It all started 
with the following notice that ap- 
peared in a school bulletin in Septem- 
ber: “WHO WILL BE the Bassick 
Voice Salesman of the Year? Will a 
boys’ team or a girls’ team lead? Come 
to the first meeting this Thursday, 
September 22. See the adviser, Mrs. 
Barone . . . if you are interested in 
joining the Bassick Voice Business 
Staff but cannot attend the meeting 
this Thursday.” 


At the first general meeting, the 
students divided themselves into 
teams and selected captains. Each of 
the five or six captains was respon- 
sible for all members of his team and 
could add to his team that first week. 
The captains presented the manager 
with the names and homerooms of his 
team. 


LIST of former subscribers and 

the amount of the ad were on 
the board. Each captain then took 
his turn in choosing the subscriber he 
would contact. The manager placed 
the team number next to the sub- 
criber’s name. The captains were 
then responsible to get enough blank 
contracts (in duplicate—one to be 
kept by the subscriber and one to be 
returned). Each captain was also 
given instruction sheets for his team 
covering such points as how to ap- 
proach the subscriber, how to write up 
the contacts cauld be returned. Stu- 
number of issues, the copy or cuts 
for the ad, and the dates and times 
the contracts could be returned. Stu- 
dents were instructed to accept checks, 
not cash if the subscriber preferred to 
pay in advance (the contract instruct- 
ed the subscriber to mail his check to 
the proper person who handled fin- 
ance:). A place was provided on the 
cont»act for the subscriber to attach 
his copy or write it in. 


Tle captains were allowed to put 
dow’ names of subscribers suggested 
by he members of their teams 
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as new possibilities. These lists of as- 
signed subscribers remained on the 
bulletin board so that no one pos- 
signed subscribres remained on the 
by other than the person responsible 
to do so. 


ONTRACTS were awarded on a 
first-in, first-served basis in the 
event of an oversubscription, with 
preference given to the regular year- 
round advertiser. A student must be 
successful in having reported a sub- 
scriber through a signed contract or 
he cannot show up for the business 
staff picture of the yearbook. The 
student who does not secure an ad 
cannot be considered part of the staff. 
As the students brought back the 
contracts, they were checked and then 
credited on charts on the bulletin 
board by team and also by person. At 
a glance anyone could see which per- 
son or which team leading in amounts 
of dollars of ads secured. Within sev- 
eral weeks another notice had to ap- 
pear in the school bulletin asking 
students to stop all further attempt 
to get more ads—we had reached our 
limits for the school year (this I had 
been told would not likely happen). 


HEN the majority of contracts 

were in, they were arranged al- 
phabetically and numbered consecu- 
tively. These subscribers were then 
placed on a five-column bookkeep- 
ing work’ sheet with the fol- 
lowing information spread across 
the sheet in the proper columns: 
the name and address of the 
advertiser (as well as the name of the 
person signing the ad), the student 
who got the ad, number of the ad, the 
size of the ad (inches by column), the 
amount of the ad, the total amount 
of dollars subscribed for the school 
year, and the amount prepaid. 


From this worksheet, a typewritten 
list was then made up from the 
column representing the particular 
issue. Again, the information carried 
on this sheet (made out in triplicate 
—one for the bookkeeper, one for the 
printer, and one for our files) also in- 
cluded the number assigned to the ad, 
the name of the ad, the inches by 
column (example: 4” x 1), the total 
amount ($4 as one dollar per inch) 
and the payment of $4 if already in 
for that issue. The number of the ad 


as well as the inches by the columns 
was carried over to the copy of each 
ad for the printer. The carrying over 
the number assigned to the ad faci- 
litated checking against the original 
contract and the worksheet at any 
time. The copy for the printer could 
be used over and over again. 


The work for each issue was divided 
among the teams, with each team 
taking a different assignment each 
issue so that experience could be gain- 
ed for all the types of work involved. 
The work for each issue resolved it- 
self into: getting the typewritten list 
of subscribers and the copy ready for 
the printer; proofreading copy from 
the printer; billing; envelopes for the 
papers and bills to the subscribers; 
stuffing; and lastly, other (which 
might mean there may not be an as- 
signment for the captain doing this 
phase of the work). Only the captains 
needed to be notified, Then they got 
the team necessary help. 


If a subscriber did not pay for his 
ad, the captain was notified and a 
follow up was made by the person who 
had secured the advertisement. The 
manager proofread all work. The 
whole process after that initial or- 
ganization used up a maximum of 
three hours a month before or after 
school with very little time required 
of any one team or captain. Every- 
ting was kept in a zippered folder and 
in drawers familiar to the manager 
and the captains. 


In the last issue for the year, the 
newspaper has featured a picture of 
the student who brought in the most 
ads as the BASSICK VOICE SALES- 
MAN OF THE YEAR (this year, it’s a 
saleslady). In addition, the team with 
the most ads will also be rewarded 
in the same manner. It is hoped that 
this competitive approach will prove 
as good an incentive in the future 
and will continue to result in “Ads 
Oversubscribed.” 


WE'VE PASSED 2000!!! 


Membership in the, Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association 
has increased to such an extent that 
the mailing of the January Bulletin 
came to 2033 copies! That includes 
Life Memberships and complimentary 
copies, both of which are rather small 
in number. Some pessimists have felt 
we would never reach 2000; some said 
we’d go far beyond that number. Re- 
gardless of what anyone thinks, the 
fact remains that as of January 1961, 
the CSPAA Bulletin circulation passed 
the 2000 figure. 


POrctnyY OF THE MONTH... 


The Gap 

Fed by midnight’s noisy silence 
The gaping gap grows, 

Hungry demon, to encompass all, 
The sun to freeze, the snows 

To melt, with shimmering slivers 
Of silent moonbeams; 

The gaping vacuum fills 

With voids of dreams. 


Onward it reaches, toward 

Infinities beyond, 

And the flowers racing to join 

Break their eternal bond 

With the soil, and plant instead 

In the clay of sorrow’s woes, 

Where their growth must be stunted, for only 
The gaping gap grows. 

Fleeting flows the river that no restless 
Writhing sea shall greet 

To soothe the heaving pounding clashing 
As the mighty waters meet; 

Into the gap it pours its fury, 

Trailing all nothing in its wake, 

There to be pressed to bleak lonely 
Nothingness, a docile lake. 


Wherein swim two blackwhite fish, 
Cold grey and hot gray, 

Life and death, soon to be 
Embedded in the clay 

Of the gap’s essence, from which 
There is no return, no escape 

To sense and being, time granted 
Knowledge of form and shape. 


During crows the dawn, 

But darkly cries the day 

That sees the doom—the gap 

Holding night at bay. 

Wicked wasteling, in which 

All uglypretty sights, all loudsoft sounds 
Are engulfed, entangled, in the chasmgorge 
Whose hungerthirst knows no bounds. 


And on the brink stands man, 

Watching as the world rushes, 

Gone into the gap, where ever 

Noise silence hushes. 

He falters, but holds his entity 

As the gaping gap grows, 

Saved by the omnipotent hope that 

Someday the gaping gap will close. 
Harriet Katz 
Southerner 


South Senior High 
Great Neck, N. Y. 












The Last Judgement 


Standing on the Judgment Hill 
With God—the judge 

His court, all those great saints, 
Which once stood where I am now 
From here I look upon the world, 
Its sin—its hope—its fear— — — 
As then, to God, I turned my face 
His judgment did I fear. 





My earthly qualities still linger, 
Although they withered fast. 

The Devil, waiting greedily, standing 
At the gate. 

My soul, not my body, was 

Standing on the Judgment Hill. 


And the Judgment that I fear had 
not 


Yet come. 


Charles Beah, 
Outlook 

High School 

Bogota, N. J. 


And Sapling, Mine 

i like to slip my hand 

in his, and 

walk small beside him 

tall, slim 

dark brown pine 

and sapling, mine 

like his, 

lips firm smile 

soft while 

eyes laugh tears of 

a gentle love 

tender but strong 

kiss good and bad 

always, my Dad 
Judy Goldman 
Guide Post 


North Senior High School 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Julius Caesar 


Brutus bugged, 
Caesar mugged. 
Brutus flew. 

Cassius, too. 
Avengers provoked, 
Conspirators croaked 
Antony downed. 
Octavius crowned. 


Fred Burmeister, 
Outlook 

High School 
Bogota, N. J. 
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Helpful Techniques For College Newspaper Editors 


By HERMAN A. ESTRIN, Newark College of Engineering, 
Newark. N. J: 


NY new ideas in layout? How do 

you measure reader interest? 
What training methods do you see for 
new staff members? How do you use 
your exchange newspapers? 

To learn the answer to these ques- 
tions, Pi Delta Epsilon, the national 
collegiate journalism fraternity, sent 
a questionnaire to newspaper editors 
of several member colleges and uni- 
versities. 


New Layout Ideas 


1. The use of a large picture. 
The only new thing we have used 
in our tabloid format this year 
is a big cut, usually 3-col. by 6 
or more inches in the lower left 
of our front page. We find that 
the big picture with large peo- 
ple in it does wonders in setting 
off our front page. We have also 
used more banners, but then we 
have a break on a lot of big 
stories (This campus gave birth 
to a new United States Senator 
last fall). The inside pages are 
usually so tight, we don’t have 
much play with make-up. 

2. Three lines in a single-column 
head. 
Using three lines in a single- 
column head gives us more space 
and better heads, not overem- 
phasizing balanced pages at the 
sacrifice of the importance of 
the articles. Planning ahead 
helps a good deal especially with 
pictures and lead stories. 


3. Splitting column. 

Our aim for layout is not to 
have two succeeding issues simi- 
lar in makeup. The front page 
makeup is different each week 
as is the remainder of the paper. 
However, we do have certain 
features which are usually 
dummied in the same slot each 
week. As for new ideas, we are 
constantly trying to come up 
with something original and 
eye-appealing. Lately, we have 
been splitting columns, eliminat- 
ing the column rule. We have 
tried this mostly on the editorial 
page. Recently, we had a split 
column on page one. One week 
our paper will look like a tabloid; 
the next it may take the form of 
the “Washington Post” and 
“Times Herald”. 
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4. Position of double-column edit- 
orial. 


In the last issue the double- 
column editorial was sunk down 
between two long and contro- 
versial letters to the editor. We 
have also experimented with 18’ 
sub-heads in an especially grey 
page. 


Dr. Estrin, who told us last 
month aboul the New Jersey Col- 
lege Press Association, of which 
he is Executive Secretary, writes 
this month as the Grand Presi- 
dent of Pi Delta Epsilon, Hon- 
orary Collegiate Journalism Fra- 
ternity. He can also write as a 
member of the Department of 
English of Newark College of 
Engineering. Regardless of the 
capacity, he can help the college 
editors in their work and the same 
assistance can be had by the sec- 
ondary school editors with some 
minor adjustments. 








5. Standarized editorial page lay- 
out. 


6. More 2-column and 14-column 
stories. 


7. More lively sports page makeup. 


8. More pictures, especially in 
series. 


9. Greater use of overlines. 
10. Use of lower case heads. 


Other Ideas 

11. Our newspaper is a 17-column 
weekly. In our last issue we used 
a 7-column 72-point banner and 
a 4-column 36-point banner on 
the sports page. We used three 
l-column lead stories, two of 
which were readouts. 

12. Our layout has been fairly 
constant, with functional varia- 
tions, for three semesters. Very 
few over-the-nameplate stories 
have been used. I plan to 
use such makeup and also to 
use over-the-nameplate leads 
calling attention to special fea- 
tures inside. 


Methods to measure reader interest. 


1. The letters to the editors. 


2. Personal contacts of students on 
staff with other students. 





3. The rate by which the papers 
disappear from their stands. 

4. Comments made to the inquiring 
reporter. 

5. Off-the-record comments made 
to the staffers. 


6. Reader-interest poll with the re- 
sults published. 


7. A direct questionnaire taken by 
staff members of a represent- 
ative section of the student 
body. 


8. Influence of the paper in camp- 
us student government affairs. 


9. The number of students seen 
reading the paper after publica- 
tion. 


10. Campus discussion of items in 
the paper. 


11. A check of waste baskets— 
“full of recent issues, we dropped 
the ball; relatively empty—we 
have it made”- 


Significant comments about 
reader-interest poll. 


We are planning a reader-research 
poll to measure the popularity of our 
various columns and readership of 
what we have considered our “meaty” 
stories. 


This semester we plan to poll stu- 
dents to ask: 


In what ways do they think the 
paper can be improved?? 
What parts of the paper do they 
like best? 

Do they think that the paper 
was improved since they came 
to college? 


We have conducted polls several 
times to see what our readers read 
and like. On a small campus we hear 
plenty—good and critical—about the 
paper. Since it is a student paper, 
we try to make them happy and still 
maintain a high standard of journal- 
ism. 


Methods to Train Staff Members 


The editors stated that the most 
commonly used and most effective 
training techniques are the following: 


1. On-the-job-experience. 
2. Journalism class. 
3. Organizational meeting giving 


formal statement of policy. 


4. Staff meetings, perhaps with a 
guest editor. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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EDITORIALS... Choice of The Month 


Before We Plunge 


Guide Post’s first issue this year 
asked the question, “What Am I Do- 
ing Here?” Now, in the last, we ask 
“Where Are You Going From Here?” 
Of course, seniors will answer, “to col- 
lege,” “to work,”; sophs and juniors, 
“to more of the same.” But there is 
far more to be added to any answer 
to this question, for it must include 
the goals and horizons of our lives as 
well as our plans for next fall. 


At the end of a year of high school, 
the tendency for all of us is to look 
back upon the last two or three or 
four years and reminisce, perhaps 
heave a sigh or two, and then to 
plunge right into the next item on 
our calendar without looking beyond 
it. Too often the excitement of 
graduation, a busy summer, the start 
of college, or another year of high 
school in the fall overwhelms us. 
Seldom is time left to pause and con- 
sider the aims and intentions, the 
ideals and beliefs, that will guide us 


for the rest of our lives. But all of 
us must find the time, soon, for 
planning beyond next fall. What will 


we do when we have reached the last 
phase of our planned education, and 
there is nowhere left to plunge the 
following fall? 

We must look at a whole lifetime, 
instead of a single year. We must 
look at a whole person, instead of a 
high school student. 


Of course, we must begin to decide 
what we want to do with our lives in 
the literal sense. We must consider 
what fields of endeavor we wish to 
enter and what we wish to contribute 
to the society to which we are heirs. 


Then we must recognize that educa- 
tion does not stop. Of the truths for 
which we’ve searching during the past 
years, some are now within our reach, 
others still remote. Our quest for 
higher goals in education, and our 
weeding through convention and de- 
ception to seek out true values must 
not stop. It will not be easier, to be 
sure. For hard as it may have seemed 
to obtain peaks of educational stand- 
ards in high school, and difficult as 
it may have been to find values, ful- 
filling this obligation (and indeed it 
is an obligation) to continue our ef- 
forts, will become increasingly dif- 
ficult in college and in later life. For 
it is harder to raise standards in an 
institution where they are already 
very high and where they have been 
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in use for a long time. It is harder to 
attain the values we seek in an open 
society, where we are not bounded by 
the framework of an institution, and 
where stress on material values is 
such a controlling force. But we must 
strive that much harder. This is our 
responsibility if we are to make the 
society we are to inherit one in which 
all our capabilities and potential can 
be realized. 


We have talked about intellectual 
freedom and its importance in a high 
school. This freedom to think, to 
search for answers, to choose, must, 
above all, be a guide in our studies 
and in our public lives. We must 
cherish it as we continue our educa- 
tion, as we prepare for vocations, as 
we take our places in society. 


Finally, we must begin asking our- 
selves, “What do I really believe?’ 
“Where do I stand?” “What do I want 
to see in the world?” We must begin 
to form beliefs, even as we strive to 
find new meanings. 

It is a lot to ask one to think about. 
Each of us stands at the end of one 
year of his life and is about to begin 
another. And we must pause, not for 
a minute, but for as long as it takes 
us to adjust our focus upon ourselves 
and our lives, so that our distant 
goals and horizon may be seen as 
clearly as our plans for next fall, for 
the next five pears, for life. Then 
we shall be ready to plunge. 


Guide Post 
North Senior High 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Learning vs. Earning 


Recently many people—including 
the United States Secretary of Labor 
—have been urging students to stay in 
school until they have been graduated 
from high school. You must stay in 
school, they say, because the job op- 
portunities are better for those who 
have a high school diploma. No doubt 
this is true, but this reason for re- 
maining in school makes education 
appear to be vocational training 
rather than a mental and cultural 
training. 

When Americans worry that they 
are producing an empty-headed so- 
ciety, they don’t help matters by 
giving education only a utilitarian 
purpose. We say that we are bet- 
ter than the rest of the animal king- 
dom because of our better brains, but 
we act as if we were better because 


we make more money. So long as ve 
encourage this view, students will love 
the whole purpose of education. All 
the money in the world cannot ma!:e 
an intelligent society. Our aim shoud 
be not to gain prosperity, but through 
prosperity to create a better society. 


Blue and Gold, 
High School, 
Malden, Mass. 


Patriotism Waning 
Among Americans 


Tomorrow, Veteran’s Day, will be 
celebrated throughout the United 
States. Adults will be working as they 
do on any other day, but Indiana 
teens will be free from school. Most 
of these vacationers do not even know 
why this day is a national holiday. 

It is hard to recognize national 
holidays from other days now. The 
customary flag displayed at the front 
of every house has dwindled in num- 
ber considerably. Perhaps this is due 
to the recent change in the number 
of the stars in the flag, but no mat- 
ter how out-of-date a banner is, it is 
still proper to display it. 

Patriotism in the United States is 
on the wane among both young and 
old. At the Coliseum, and at sport- 
ing events, while the national anthem 
is being played, people do not even 
show the courtesy due to our country. 
Many people jam their hands in their 
pockets or popcorn sacks instead of 
placing their hands on their hearts. 
Singing the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
is definitely out of the question, since 
the words are unknown to most of 
them. 


Many times visiting foreigners mar- 
vel at the United States citizens’ lack 
of patriotism and their nonchalance 
in accepting the freedom for which 
their ancestors lived and died. This 
attitude of unloyalty can give an en- 
tirely wrong impression of America to 
other nations. They are said to be- 
lieve that the Americans lack strong 
devotion to duty and purpose. Per- 
haps this is true when the fact is con- 
sidered that many of the eligible 
American voters did not vote last 
Tuesday. 


Americans have the responsibility 
to keep patriotism a sacred thing. All 
citizens should try to have a better 
understanding of our country and 
honor the many people who have 
given their lives for our prosperity and 
welfare. 


South Side Times 
South Side High School 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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MICHIGAN ADVISERS STATE OBJECTION 


TO SAN FRANCISCO 


The letter given below represents 
the reaction of the Executive Commi- 
tee of the Michigan Interscholastic 
Press Association to certain portions 
of the findings of the San Francisco 
Curriculum Survey Committee as they 
touch upon secondary school journal- 
ism. The letter they prepared was 
duplicated for dissemination to those 
interested in education and modern 
journalism under date of January 20, 
1961. It is given here for the in- 
formation of all CSPA members with- 
out comment as it is entirely self- 
explanatory. 


Professor William C. Clark, 
Co-Chairman 

San Francisco Curriculum 
Survey Committee 

c/o Department of History 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


Dear Mr. Bark: 

The Executive Committee of the 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation notes that in paragraph 81, 
page 28 of your committee’s report of 
1 April 1960 your committee states: 


“Ninth grade courses in journal- 
ism, should be eliminated, and if 
journalism is retained in the higher 
grades, it should not be credited as 
English or in any way be allowed 
to substitute for the four-year 
course that we are describing. (This 
recommendation pertains as well 
to such later courses as ‘Year 
Book,’ ‘Newspaper,’ ‘Drama,’ ‘For- 
ensics,’ and all other that make 
diffuse the content of the English 
curriculum.) With few exceptions, 
journalism courses at the college 
and university level are a waste of 
time, as working journalists are 
among the first to say. What 
justification can they have in high 
school?” 


The Executive Committee wishes to 
take exception both to the language 
and to the spirit of the above quoted 
paragraph. While it may be argued 
that some courses in high school jour- 
nalism are so incompetently directed 
as to descend to the level of “busy 
work”. it cannot therefore be accept- 
ed as a proposition that journalism 
under a qualified teacher and in a 
course of study as part of the academ- 
ic curriculum is a “waste of time”. 
Courses in secondary school journal- 
ism under competent direction are of 
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COMMITTEE REPORT 


the highest caliber, crossing and en- 
compassing the content and objectives 
of all the language arts and social 
studies courses—in effect becoming 
truly “core” courses uniting and clari- 
fying the students’ total academic ex- 
perience. 

In the same way, although journal- 
ism courses at the college level in 
some cases are trade school courses, 
in others they prepare students for the 
highest level of social service as con- 
veyors and distillers of public in- 
formation which is absolutely essen- 
tial in our democratic way of life. 
The generalization concerning the 
opinion of “working journalists” in 
the quoted paragraph of your com- 
mittee’s report might well be used as 
a classroom example of what can oc- 
cur through the lack of training in 
accuracy and objectivity which is 
stressed constantly in the study of 
journalism. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation suggests that rather than re- 
commending abolishment of a lan- 
guage arts course for high school stu- 
dents at a time when there appears 
to be an over-emphasis On science and 
“how-to-do-it” courses, the curricu- 
lum committee might be on less pre- 
judiced academic grounds by strongly 
recommending that scholastic jour- 
nalism courses, and all courses in the 
San Francisco schools be examined 
for appropriate content and objectives 
to serve the general education of the 
students in the Unified School Dis- 
trict. 

Since this letter is in the nature of 
a statement of our Association’s policy 
on the matter, we will send copies to 
affiliated organizations and interest- 
ed individuals who may have similar 
curriculum concerns. 

Sincerely, 
John V. Field 
Director, MIPA 


To Get Striking, Effective 


Makeup—Imitate! 
(Continued from Page 3) 


There is a flutter of pages as stu- 
dents turn the pages, scan, pause, and 
select. Maybe you have a score of pa- 
ges which caught the fancy of your 
editors. On the long bulletin board in 
your newsroom you thumbtack them 





up. The editors see them in a line— 
like shirts on a clothes line. 

“Let’s imitatte the Sun Times for our 
first issue—so let us agree on eight 
pages to use in our eight-page paper. 
What would make a good page one?” 

The selected eights remain on the 
bulletin board. With a good type 
book the size of the type faces are 
figured and a student jots by each 
head on the models their sizes. Unit 
counts are made of the heads. Editors 
assign reporters to get storyes to 
match in length the stories on the 
model complete with heads of the 
same count. 


I think it smart to keep the Sun 
Times’ pages on the bulletin board 
and actually paste the galleys of your 
new stories on them story by story, 
head by head. I insist that dummy 
sheets be tacked to bulletin board and 
made-up there. 

The reporter has a model, the make- 
up editor has a model, the photo- 
grapher has a model, the head writer 
has a model—and all is in perspective. 
.They can see the page—see Jimmy 
on the bike. And they’re going to have 
a good-looking paper too. 

Oh, there’ll be change and modifi- 
cations. Stories and pictures make 
demands—fresh ideas emerge. 

But better—next time without a 
model—the makeup Mill be freer, 
bolder, more professional. You see the 
model teaches—when the technical 
principles and laws, the formal taboos 
just restrain and inhibit. Once the 
bike is rolling on the pavement the 
rider develops his own subtle nuances. 


ADDITIONAL AWARDS 


OFFSET YEARBOOKS 
Senior High School — 901-1500 


Second Place 


ARROW, Garfield High School, Seattle, 
Washington. 
601-900 
First Place 


SA ROUTE Notre Dame High School, San 
Jose, Cal. 
301-600 


First Place 


THE TORCH, St. Ladislaus High School, 
Hamtramck Mich. 


CORRECTION 


CORONA, St. Stephens High School, 
Hickory, N. C., was incorrectly raied 
in the Senior High School, Offset 
Yearbock, 601-900 pupil classification. 
It should have been rated in the 301- 
660 pupil classification. In that class 
it is now rated as a First Place entry. 
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Features Of The Month... 


The features selected this month 
came from the staff of the Cactus 
Chronicle, Senior High School, Tuc- 
son, Ariz., who worked under the 
direction of their Adviser, Mrs. Har- 
riette R. Martin. 


Knights Assists Annoyed 


Miss; Chaos Results 


If the activities of a certain fifth 
hour chemistry station could be ob- 
served by Dull, Metcalfe and Williams, 
all three illustrious men might cease 
to write high school chemistry texts. 

In pursuit of knowledge and in ac- 
cordance with classroom instructions, 
students recently filed into a chemis- 
try laboratory to experiment with 
sulfuric acid and iron filings. 


Station Encounters 


Stations 18 immediately encounter- 
ed difficulty. The occupants were 
having trouble in adjusting equip- 
ment. A gallant male offered assist- 
ance. 

“You girls don’t know how to ar- 
range any mechanical device.” Sir 
Galahad proceeded to place a watch 
glass in position and_ gracefully 
smashed it to the floor. 


Knight Straightens 


Knight in shining armor insisted 
that he be allowed to straighten the 
mess. Efficiently arranging smithers 
of glass, he cautiously leaned around 
the table to explain the “unavoida- 
ble” accident to his lab partner. 

His “mechanical devices” eyes did 
not notice a funnel in the path of his 
“mechanical devices” hand and there 
was more glass on the floor, admoni- 
tions from the instructor and howling 
laughter from the maidens in distress. 


Experiment Continues 


A new test tube was procured, and 
the experiment was continued once 
again, after the girls mixed the ma- 
terials incorrectly and furiously blew 
upon a stubborn Bunsen burner. 

Naturally the two female scientists 
placed a plug in the test tube instead 
of leaving it open. 

“It might get dirty” 

Luckily for THS the bell ending the 
period rang. 

Sue Temple 
Cactus Chronicle, 
High School, 
Tucson, Arizona 


Rock ‘n’ Roll Leads Current 
Fashion As Zany Dances 
Appear And Disappear 


Since about 1954 when rock and 
roll became the style, things have 
been moving right along in the U. S. 
New dances came out, one after the 
other, and everyone got into full swing. 


The jitterbug was one of the most 
popular. The object of this “dance” 
was to see how much hopping could 
be done in a small area whilst the 
boy flung his partner over his knees, 
out, back in, and over his head. 


Ail this had to be done without let- 
ting her soar through the air more 
than 50 feet, as the crow flies, in 
case he should happen to let go of 
her, accidentally or otherwise. 


Songs were written to fit the mood 
of the “era.” Arthur Murray was 
even obliged to give lessons in the fast 
waltz and the fox trot, and a few of 
the minute waltzes were cut to a 
clean 37 seconds. 


The trend today is toward the jazz 
slopped out by the unbearable 
“beatnik.” There is, however, one 
thing you should bear in mind: These 
people aren’t “beat” in reality; they’re 
just overly tired — “lazy” is the word. 


In the world of the arts they paint 
what they see (from the looks of 
things they need glasses), and they 
also paint what they feel—they’re 
groping, is what they mean. 


Their music is a pair of bongos with 
a few exotic moans thrown in for ef- 
tect. They never use lights, but bring 
the dark in with them to observe. It 
may not be good observation, but it 
does beat the bugs in the summer. 
Reading “Mary Had a Little Lamb” 
to a pair of untuned bongos is a way 
of expressing drama. 

As a citizen of a free country, I 
demand we keep them out of the 
theater lest it become “cats, cubes and 
Daddy-O’s” instead of the good old 
“Friends, Romans, Countrymen.” 

I rest my case. 


Lynne Talbot 
Blue and Gold, 
High School, 
Findlay, Ohio 


Upperclassman Devises 
System For New Evaluation 
Of Grades 


One of the happiest days of my life 
came when I received three “F’s’ on 
my report card. My report card read: 
“C” in English, ‘“D” in plane geometry, 
and “F” in chemistry, Latin, and his- 
tory. This part made me physically 
ill. The happy part came later when 
I discovered that the printer had 
smeared the marking code so badly 
it was not readable. 


On the way home I concocted a sly 
plan. As I had expected, my parents 
didn’t appreciate this report card. In 
fact I might say they were down right 
angry. This phase lasted until I pre- 
sented them with “my marking 
system.” I explained that in the 
modern system of education the 
marks should stand for some signifi- 
cant trait and not just letters of the 
alphabet. 


* * * 


I continued to tell them that in this 
modern system an “F” means finest,” 
a “D” is “distinguished,” a “C” stands 
for “credible,” a “B” for “bad,” and 
an “A” for “awful.” Then they saw 
that my report card contained three 
“finests,”’ one “distinguished,” and 
one “credible.” 

This pleased them very much. My 
dad, however, and that I should try to 
do better in English, and make that 
“aD.” 

+ ok & 

Later in my room I started to think 
about this last remark of my dad’s. I 
want to pass all my courses this year, 
my parents, however will be hoping 
that I get all “F’s.” 

I am going to try very hard to get 
all of my final marks up to all “C’s.”. 
If I can do this by the end of the year, 
then I will feel that I have done a 
credible job, but of course my parents 
won’t think so. 

* * ok 


I forget to mention that I had an ”A” 
in gym and a “B” in swimming. My 
father was very angry about this and 
threatened to send me to Professor 
Tendon’s Health Club. I hope to 
change his mind about this idea. 

If I had worked as hard on my 
studies as I did in manufacturing this 
fake marking system, I wouldn’t have 
needed it. 


Vidette 
McCaskey High School 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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The Literary Magazine— 
lt Can Be a Success! 


(Continued from Page 2) 


finitely is not either, though many 
people can hear only the similari- 
ties and not the differences. Nor 
is folk music jazz, although its style 
and rhythm can often be mistaken 
for a jazz beat. Finally, a “jazzed 
up tune” does not mean that the 
song is jazz. It may be, but in most 
cases that term only means that 
the music is played a little louder, 
the tempo is set a little faster, and 
the singer shouts a few notes rather 
than singing them. This it not jazz. 
Jazz is the blues like “Mood Indigo.’ 
Jazz is swing, like “Take the ‘A’ 
Train.” Jazz is improvisation on 
top of harmony, like “An American 
in Paris.“ Jazz is an art, like “So- 
phisticated Lady.’ Jazz is great, like 
“Rhapsody in Blue.’ 


The inclusion of a few excellent 
book reviews and other writings 
would also enlarge the scope and 
usefulness of the magazine, e. g., a 
number of themes some humorous 
limericks, a sprinkling of hokkus, a 
good term paper that could serve as a 
model of organization, style, and in- 
terest. If you maintain that students 
will not read a magazine containing 
this kind of writing, I reply that you 
are denying what you surely must 
believe: that good student writing 
can be lively, entertaining, and 
meaningful. I say that good writing 
is readable writing and most students 
realize this—if only subconsciously. 


NE facet of the magazine that is 

often overlooked is art. If you use 
the offset printing process, as most of 
you probably would, and do your 
own pasting up, illustrations can cost 
nothing and make an otherwise drab 
magazine into an artistic unity and 
something quite beautiful. This is 
one of the unrealized opportunities in 
most of the magazines with which I 
am acquainted; and, after all, why 
should school ‘magazines be little 
pocket size pamphlets, with few illu- 
Strations, and a tiny, unvarying type 
size. 


Something that is rarely seen is 
any attempt to get materials from 
other departments. Is there not good 
writing being done in history classes, 
good papers being submitted in civics 
or government classes? An innova- 
tion we are planning is to include 


poen's and writings composed by stu- 
of Spanish, French, German, 


dent 
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and Latin. Just a page or two, but 
how worthwhile this might prove. 


I hope I have shown that there is 
little limit to the possible scope of 
the school magazine and that to 
think of the publication as a largely 
unread book of poetic gems sells the 
school magazine idea short and might 
foredoom your magazine to failure. 


UT success is measured ultimately 

by the size of one’s audience, and 
there is much competition for the eyes 
and ears of ths audience. This compe- 
tition demands that promotion and 
publicity be very good indeed. Thus 
make wide and imaginative use of 
every means to spread the news of 
your magazine: slogans, student bul- 
letins, bulletin board notices, speeches 
in homerooms and English classes. As 
we have urged before, use materials 
from all departments and make cer- 
tain that writings from freshmen and 
sophomores are represented as well as 
from juniors and seniors. 


One successful method we used for 
selling our magazine was the advance 
subscription. Every staff member tried 
to sell twenty-five of his friends a co- 
py of the magazine before it was even 
published. With twenty-five staff 
members, we had a guaranteed sale 
of about 500 before the magazine was 
off the presses. We later had little 
difficulty exceeding that number dur- 
ing our regular sales. If your staff has 
school-wide student representation, 
the resulting publicity and persuasion 
are invaluable. 


Another means that has been 
equally effective is to have school- 
wide sales handled by English teach- 
ers during class periods. This is how 
it works. We give each English teach- 
er a folder at the beginning of the 
day the magazine is to be sold. At the 
beginning of each class period, the 
teacher collects money from his stu- 
dents: He sends it by runner to our 
staff ofice, and we immediately send 
the runner back with the appropriate 
number of copies. It takes no more 
than ten minutes, and if you can make 
a little study guide concerning what 
is in the magazine, the teacher can 
plan a worth while period in which 
selections from the magazine are dis- 
cussed. Though we began this with 
trepidation we have had remarkable 
cooperation from our English staff. 
Our English teachers, as all teachers, 
are compelled to sell everything else 
from activity pass to class photo- 
graphs, and when something of value 
comes long, weary though they may 
be, our English department has never 
let us down. 


As my own experience has suggest- 
ed, the school magazine has not, in 
the past, been riding the crest of any 
great wave of popularity. Yet if the 
past does not offer encouragement, I 
feel that the present undeniably gives 
us every reason to believe that soon 
the literary magazine will be an im- 
portant facet of every better school. 
For today our educational leadership 
does not so much concern itself with 
what is happening in the gymnasium 
or the field; rather, the attention of 
those who truly lead is with the mind 
and spirit of our charges and the pur- 
suit of excellence in these areas. 


“HOLIDAY AT CHOATE” 


The story following this headline 
in The New York Times was based on 
an AP dispatch from Wallingford, 
Conn., dated Jan. 19. It stated the 
boys would have a holiday the next 
day so they could share it with a 
famed alumnus named John F. Ken- 
nedy. 

The new President was graduated 
from Choate in 1935. While there he 
was on the junior varsity football 
team and served as business manager 
of the school yearbook. According to 
the yearbook, which was then and still 
is, The Brief, his class voted him as 
“most likely to succeed”. It was not 
until 1940 that The Brief became a 
member of the CSPA. 


Time carried a story in November on 
the careers of Lerner and Loewe 
whose theatrical successes need no 
comment. Alan Jay Lerner wrote the 
football song that is still sung at 
Choate and he was also one of the 
yearbook editors with the 19-year- 
old John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 


Capsule course: There are four ele- 
ments in good writing. The force 
of your idea. The richness of your 
vocabulary. The clarity of your or- 
ganization. The smoothness of your 
sentences. 


Fred Ellsmore of Erie, Pa., now a 
freshman at the Rochester, N. Y., In- 
stitute of Technology, is training for 
a career in the printing industry un- 
der a Kimberly-Clark scholarship of 
$1000 for each of four years because 
he believes this field has “endless op- 
portunities”. He acquired his interest 
from his mother who used to do print- 
ing in her basement as a hobby. The 
scholarship fund is administered by 
the Education Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry, 5728 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington 15, D. C. 
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Indiana High School Press Asso- 
ciation members to a number exceed- 
ing 600, gathered at Franklin College, 
Franklin, Ind., for their 39th Conven- 
tion on the 28th and 29th of Octo- 
ber. This was nearly 100 more than 
appeared in 1959. Al Spiers, reporter, 
feature writer, political analyst and 
crusading editor, known as the 
“Hoosier at Large”, gave the open- 
ing address and Dr. Sue Maxwell of 
Bradley University, Peoria, Ill. 
brought it to a close. In between came 
a galaxy of talent to provide in- 
struction on every phase of newspaper 
magazine and yearbook production 
and to answer any and all questions 
from the interested and animated 
delegations. An IHSPA Convention 
Review, carrying digests of some of 
the talks and pictures of certain 
features, was issued at the close of 
the convention. Featured, also, in 
the Press Review for November, was a 
story that Matthew E. Welsh, who had 
been student president of IHSPA in 
1927 when he was a member of the 
Vincennes High School delegation to 
the Franklin College Convention, had 
just been elected Governor of the 
State! Having observed the vivid 
campaigns which Indiana delegates 
can conduct for student offices in 
IHSPA, the only surprise is that they 
haven’t had more governors! Before 
they left for home, plans were made 
for the observance of their 40th year 
in 1961 and the new officers were 
instructed to carry them out. That 
should be a significant Convention. 


The CSPA is flattered by the lead 
story in The High School Journalist, 
December issue, which featured the 
awards given to Illinois schools in the 
1960 Yearbook Critique and Contest. 
All Illinois entries were mentioned 
and the rating system was fully ex- 
plained—as fully, of course, as any 
rating system can be explained! The 
new editor of the Journalist, William 
Alfeld, a candidate for a graduate 
degree at the University of Illinois, 
is a former editor-in-chief of the 
newspaper and assistant editor of the 
yearbook in the Carrollton, Ill., High 
School. 


Oregon’s OSP Bulletin for December 
carried “Thoughts on Oregon Year- 
books” by Jim Gregg, assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism at Chico, Cal., 
State College, one of 1960 OSP judges, 
which could be duplicated and handed 
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With The Press Associations... 


out by every press association that 
rates yearbooks without fear of any 
more repetition than the books, them- 
selves, provide. Apparently the same 
errors are committed everywhere on 
an annual basis and the judges have 
to make the same comments on an 
annual basis wherever they work and 
regardless of the books they rate. 
He states, “Oregon books are among 
the finest in the nation and also 
among the worst”. That could be said 
of any state. Few themes were perti- 
nent to student life . . . ‘forced books 
into unnatural patterns”. The staff 
needs training in cropping pictures, 
“large expanses of playing fields” in 
sports pictures, page layout, too much 
attention to the “most” angle, too 
much play and social activities, and 
so it goes. Its a good job and should 
give all yearbook Advisers pause for 
thought. 


Southern Illinois School Press As- 
sociation has established a Blue Ban- 
ner award for the best all around 
papers as an added service to its 
members. A study of Missouri schools 
last year was reported in the Decem- 
ber Editor. Of schools with an enroll- 
ment under 400, 67% have news- 
papers; of schools over 400, 90% have 
papers. The yearbook percentage were 
61.2% and 83.4%, respectively. In the 
SISPA area are 156 newspapers of 
which 64 are printed and 68 are 
mimeographed. 

The South Dakota High School Press 
Association, founded in 1922 by Paul 
Kieser, first head of the Journalism 
department at the State College in 
Brookings, and one of the oldest 
school press associations in the coun- 
try, is now in some doubt as to what 
it is going to do next. Without warn- 
ing, though they say it has been un- 
der consideration for three years, the 
South Dakota Association of School 
Administrators voted 178-20 to toss 
all high school activity groups into 
one basket to be carried by five of its 
members for 5 year terms. There was 
no previous publicity nor were any of 
the activity groups consulted. To im- 
plement the plan, the new association, 
the South Dakota High School Inter- 
scholastic Activities Association, was 
placed in the hands of the board of 
directors of the SDHS Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Membership is restricted to 
high schools supported primarily by 
Federal, state or local taxes and listed 


Coming Events 


16-17 Feb.—Southern Regional Scl:ool 
Press Institute, Savannah State Col- 
lege, Savannah, Ga. 


24-25 Feb.—All-Coast Press Clizic, 
Pacific Slope School Press, Uni- 
niversity of Washington, Seattle 

2-4 Mar.—llth Annual Press Work- 
shop, Florida A & M University, Tal- 
lahassee. 


9-11 Mar.—37th Annual Convention, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 


tion, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

25 Mar.—Workshop, Miami Valley 
High School Journalism Associa- 
tion, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


8 Apr.—Spring convention, Southern 
Interscholastic Press Association, 
Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale. 


15 Apr.—Luncheon, Workshop, Award 
of Merit Certificates. Chicago Ele- 
mentary Press Association, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. 


20 Apr.—17th Annual Press Tourna- 
ment, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

20-22 Apr.—Annual Convention, Flo- 
rida Scholastic Press Association, 
Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


22 Apr.—Second annual Convention, 
Indiana Collegiate Press Associa- 
tion, Franklin College, Franklin, 
Ind. 


in the High School Directory as high 
schools. This bans 21 parochial 
schools, both Protestant and Catholic, 
and appears to curtail the activities 
and services to the publications of the 
only accredited journalism depart- 
ment in the state. Advisers generally 
disapprove of the situation but no 
action has yet been taken. The new 
operation is to start on July 1, next. 
PSPAids, issued monthly by the 
PSPA, are wide enough to fit into a 
correspondence envelope and _ iong 
enough to cover the topic. Print- 
ed on colored paper, differing with 
the issue, each one is devoted to a 
single topic. One recent number 
covered the quality of news, another, 
the high school radio program, and 4 
third, “What Makes A Champ (and 
vise versa)”. Simple, direct, to the 


point, they go out to PSPA members 
and are available to others on re- 
quest. 


The School Press Review 
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“The convention has been planned 
with a particular eye to the con- 
venience of the visiting delegates and 
should not be affected by the wea- 
ther’, stated the preliminary outline 
of the program of the 29th Penn- 
syluania School Press. Associations 
gathering. This is an important part 
of convention planning this year. 
Reading Senior High was the site of 
the meeting of 650 editors and Ad- 
visers on the 2lst and 22nd of Oct. 
Eno Hobbing, associate editor of Life 
magazine, and formerly the editor of 
Red and Black, the newspaper of 
Reading High School, was the speaker 
at the opening session. PSPA News, 
journal of the Association, had a spe- 
cial issue ready for the registrants. 
Featured was the list of writing and 
other awards. Dr. J. Douglass Perry, 
Director of the Department of Jour- 
nalism at Temple University, spoke 
at the closing session but in between 
was the usual large offering of meet- 
ings and workshops on all phases of 
publications production. Harry I. 
Gilbert of the Boyertown Area Senior 
High School was elected president for 
the coming year with William R. 
Couchenour of the Latrobe Senior 
High as vice president. Miss Juanita 
Downes of Abington was named sec- 
retary and Nellie M. Reinhart of 
Schuylkill Haven was designated as 
treasurer. The 1961 meeting will be 
held at State College. 


Norsk Skoleavisrad, the Norwegian 
Schoolmagazine Association, more 
familiarly known as WNorsar, was 
founded in 1958 by editors in the 
southern and eastern part of Norway. 
It holds an annual meeting, usually 
in November, when the “Norges 
Gymnasiastsamband”, the organiza- 
tion of Norwegian senior high school 
Students—16 to 19 years of age— 
meets. The objectives of the Associa- 
tion are to seek full press freedom, to 
help schools start magazines (last year 
the members increased from 16 to 43), 
to establish a “paper-central” (mag- 
azines save about 15% on paper costs 
by buying through “central”), to pro- 
mote the exchange of magazines, and 
to make contacts with magazines in 
other countries. They have five of- 
ficers, a Leader, Reporter on Foreign 
Affairs, Treasurer, Archivist and Dis- 
tribution Chief. Copies of the mag- 
azines are sent to the University lib- 
rary and to the ESA. The latter is 
the European Schoolmagazines Asso- 
ciation of which more will be learned 
later. For practical reasons. the 
executive committee is “seated” in 
Oslo, “but theoretically can it be seat- 
ed enywhere in Norway”. 
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Helpful Techniques For 
College Newspaper Editors 


(Continued from Page 7) 


5. Periodic departamental meetings 
with critiques on stories which 
have appeared in past weeks. 

Other means of training are these: 

1. Training of assistant editors by 
editors. 

2. Job descriptions for each staff 
member. 

3. Style sheets to reporters. 


4. Regular training program of four 
sessions. 

5. Sink-or-swim method. 

6. “Hash sessions”, at which time 
editors with their staff review 
the week’s paper. 

7. Training of new staff by hold- 
over staffers. 


Use of exchange newspapers. 

1. Determine student opinion on 
other campuses. 

2. Offer new make-up and features 
ideas. 

3. Provide news events which 
parallel what is happening on 
our campus. 

4. Serve the exchange file for those 
students who are interested in 
papers from colleges in the sur- 
rounding area. 

5. Offer stories of general collegiate 
interest and apply a local angle 
to them. 

6. Report happenings of campus 
interest at other colleges. 

7. Serve as a source for a regular 
column called “Campus News” 
about important events happen- 
ing at other colleges. 

8. Present pertinent editorials to 
be used in our newspaper with 
with credit to the college and the 
writer. 

9. Inform us of the facilities of 
other colleges of our size. 

10. Present the various differences 
of editorial opinions, especially 
those on national issues. 

11. Help keep the staff up to date 
on college news on various camp- 
uses. 

12. Serve as criteria for judging our 
paper. 

13. Serve as a source for our column 
reviewing interesting events on 
other campuses. 


14. Serve as resource material for a 

scrapbook containing interesting 

features editorials, and layout 
designs. 





The 
Official 


SETTLE 
BOOK 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association 


is undergoing its 
29th Printing. 


Here are the 





CONTENTS 
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Abbreviations 6 
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Issued first in 1928—because 
our members wanted a standard 
guide adapted for school use—it 
has had six revisions, 19 editions 
and this will be the 29th print- 
ing. More than 50,000 copies have 
been placed in the hands of Ad- 
visers and students in every 
state, territory, district and in 
many foreign countries. It is 
used on all schol levels, in journ- 
alism classes, in regular and 
summer session. 


25c to members—35c to others. 


C.S.P.A. 


Box 11, 
Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, 
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NEWS AND NOTES.... 


There are many ways of getting 
facts and figures read and remem- 
bered. An ad in a recent educational 
journal attracted our attention. An 
infant girl was pictured sitting in 
the midst of a large collection of 
alarm clocks—all different. Above her 
head it stated, “15,000 hours hang 
over her head” and below, “She'll sit 
at a school desk 15,000 hours be- 
fore graduation!” It was a seating 
ad but it did tell its story. There are 
many odds ends of facts and interest- 
ing information about a school that 
could be put to dramatic use with a 
bit of thought and ingenuity. 


There’s one school newspaper that 
can’t have a name even though it 
wants one. The ISB Review is pub- 
lished by the Intternational School 
Association in Bangkok, Thailand. 
Under present regulation they cannot 
publish a regular paper nor list the 
editorial staff. So they have a Jour- 
nalism Society and come out bi-week- 
ly but always under a different name. 
The school enrolls pupils from the 
first grade through high school with 
the paper published by the high 
school students. About 90% of the 
700 student enrollment are children 
of American missions personne] in 
Thailand. The paper is set and print- 
ed in a shop where no typesetter can 
speak or understand English, “so we 
have one big obstacle”. This is prob- 
ably the understatement of all un- 
derstatements in the school press field 
for the past few years! The paper 
has become a new member of the 
CSPA. 


Science and Math Weekly, a brand- 
new, 12-page, weekly for senior high 
school science and mathematics 
classes, made its initial appearance 
on December 7, 1960. Designed to 
bridge the gap between the textbooks 
and recent developments in science 
and science instruction, it is edited 
by both high school and college-uni- 
versity teachers at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in Middletown, Conn. It is a 
companion piece to Current Science 
which is edited primarily for grades 7 
through 9. Inquiries should be made 
at the Education Center, Columbus 
16, Ohio. 

Francis W. Palmer of the Eastern 
Illinois Coilege, Charleston, is spend- 
ing the current school year in study 
and travel throughout the southwest. 
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After a period of study in the Ban- 
croft Library at Berkeley, Cal., on 
the neologisms of the _ gold-rush 
period, a trip down the coast shutter- 
bugging and rockhounding, Christ- 
mas Day in Death Valley, and a lit- 
tle time in Las Cruces, New Mexico, 
he took off for Guadalajara, Jalisco, 
Mexico. So he will not be giving his 
customary talk to the Convention in 
March. 

“Project Talent” involved 450,000 
students in 1357 schools throughout 
the country to provide a national 
census of aptitudes and abilities, says 
Scholastic Teacher. It was learn- 
ed that 99 out of 100 high school 
students cannot write a five-minute 
theme without making a mistake. 
These involve misspellings, grammar, 
punctuation, capitalization and us- 
age. We wonder how many of the 
students were on the staffs of pub- 
lications. Did they bring the average 
up? Certainly, the chance of detecting 
such weaknesses are more evident 
when the writing is going to get into 
print. 

Quill and Scroll’s December-January 
issue had so much in it of interest 
and value that no one article should 
be singled out. We did think, how- 
ever, that Temple University’s Prof. 
Joseph C. Carter did a thorough and 
unique job with his “44 Styles for 44 
Leads”. While we have struggled man- 
fully to support the opinions of ex- 
perts who sorted out the offerings 
and tied them into a system, we have 
found it difficult at times to recon- 
cile what we find in our daily paper 
with what the text books recommend. 
Prof. Carter’s article broadens the 
base a bit but we feel that if he added 
a zero to each figure he would be 
closer to reality. 

Rowena Harvey, formerly of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and to be found wher- 
ever there is a gathering of school 
press people, is now in her beauti- 
ful new home in the hills above Santa 
Barbara, Cal. She plans to come East 
for the CSPA Convention and will 
return to the Pacific Coast via the 
Panama Canal on the S.S. President 
Adams of the American President 
Lines. 

A request for a calendar and poster 
stressing the consideration of journal- 
ism as a career made of the print 
shop of the Senior High School, Fort 


Smith, Ark., by Miss Hazel Press )n, 
got the boys so excited they star ed 
a shop newspaper. Meanwhile, ).iss 
Presson, Adviser to the Grizzly, is 
working out some unique ideas in 
connection with the awards she had 
received from the Newspaper Fund for 
summer study. 


The 1961 Summer Placement Direct- 
ory lists over 14,000 unusual summer 
earning opportunities in the U.S. and 
some foreign countries on teacher 
and student levels. Overseas teach- 
ing openings for the autumn are 
covered in the magazine Crusade. 
Both are published by the Advance- 
ment and Placement Institute, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 

In 1959, ten billion dollars was spent 
by eighteen million teen-agers in this 
country, an average of $555 each, for 
goods and services other than those 
supplied by the family. They own 13 
million cameras, 10 million phono- 
graphs, 1 million TV sets and 1% mil- 
lion cars. Boys in junior high school 
have an average income of about $5.50 
a week, girls, $4.50. In senior high 
it is $11.50 and $7, according to The 
Consumer Digest —A Student Report. 

Press association judges are not 
the only ones who complain about 
the use of pictures unrelated to the 
school or its activities. Edpress, bul- 
letin of the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation, mentions five recent educa- 
tional journals whose covers carried 
pictures of an autumn hunting scene, 
a herd of buffalo, a stone wall of an 
old building, a white oak and a corn 
field. The only thing they had in 
common was a lack of relationship 
with school life, child life, teacher life, 
administrator life, even school board 
life. 

Quill and Scroll carried the story of 
a school paper published in the Ameri- 
can high school in Beirut. A major 
difficulty was getting the printers 
who knew little or no English to set 
the copy as it was given to them. It 
was related that in a humor section 
where words were supposed to be spell- 
ed incorrectly, they were carefully 
corrected by the typesetter. Yet in the 
regular colums there would be as 
many as twenty errors where there 
were supposed to be none. What 
brings this to mind is that Edpress is 
the title of the bulletin issued by the 


Educational Press Association, of 
which this magazine is a member. 
However, it is usually corrected to 


read, Express. 
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The March of Books . 
IMAGE MERCHANTS 








By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Professor of Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


THE IMAGE MERCHANTS. By Ir- 
win Ross. Garden City: Doubleday. 
288 pp. $4.50. 

Irwin Ross, New York Post news- 
man subtitles his book: The fabulous 
world of public relations. He believes 
tha, the PR man should be “edged 
out of the shadows” to receive con- 
tinual scrutiny.” 

Some of the fifteen chapters deal 
with successful PR men or firms: Ben 
Sonnenberg, Ber- 
nays, Whitaker and 
Baxter, Newsom, Hill 
and Knowlton, Carl 
Byoir and associa- 
tes. 


Among other to- 
pics Ross discusses 
are the PR camp- 
aign, the nonprofit 
field, ethics, the PR 
life, and the results. 
Like many newspa- oR. CAMPBELL 
permen, he evinces 
little enthusiasm for the PR man as 
he sees him. 

Well-written, Image Mechants is an 
informative book. Without doubt, 
any principles of ethics good for the 
PR man are good for the newspaper- 
man and for the citizen in general. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: PRINCIPLES, 
CASES, AND PROBLEMS. By Bert- 
land Canfield. Homewood: Irwin. 617 
pp. $7.50. 

The purpose of this book is “to give 
students as well as practitioners of 
public relations a comprehensive and 
broad understanding of the subject,” 
the author explains in his preface. 

The book achieves its purpose. It 
deals with the field of public rela- 
tions; corporate publics; public re- 
lations of associations, special welfare 
agencies, the armed forces, and other 
institutions; international public re- 
lations, tools of public relations. 

In this edition—the third—Canfield 
expands the attention given to case 
histories and problems. The section 
On international public relations is 
new —and a good addition. Chapters 
on press relations and on press, radio, 
and television have been consolidated 
to advantage. 

Canfield is the director of the 
distribution division in public rela- 
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tions at Babson Institute of Business 
Administration. He writes with 
authority. His book is well-written, 
direct and lucid in style. 

Without doubt, Public Relations: 
Principles, Cases, And Problems is 
one of the best books in the field. The 
beginner and veteran alike will find 
it an asset in their professional lib- 
raries—an indispensable asset. 


EDUCATION IN THE AGE OF 
SCIENCE. Edited by Brand Blanshard. 
New York: Basic Books. 302 pp. $4.50. 

What is education for? This ques- 
tion evokes many answers. One an- 
swer might be that education every- 
where is the same—at any time at 
any place. Another answer might be 
that it is never the same for two per- 
sons. 

Few would doubt that education for 
a given age must be considered in 
terms of the state of civilization. What 
primitive man needs is different from 
what civilized man needs. What a 
free man needs is different from what 
a slave needs. 


This is true: we live in an epoch 
in which science is making breath- 
taking contributions to our life. As 
the intellect pierces new frontiers 
each generation must provide schools 
which recognize the march of science. 


But what kind of schools? Herein 
Editor Blanshard presents the views 
of some thirty men and women active 
in American education. Some are 
authorities on education; others have 
positive views on it. 

Yet if we live in an age of science, 
we need to remind ourselves that man 
shall not live by science alone. The 
educated man of this century must 
search for a kind of truth which 
science alone cannot provide. 

A stimulating book, Education in 
the Age of Science has the faults of 
most collections. It raises many ques- 
tions, and it leaves them unanswered. 
Perhaps it is for the reader to find 
his own answer. 


FIVE HUNDRED YEARS OF PRINT- 
ING. By S. H. Steinberg. New York: 
Criterion. 286 pp. $6.95. 

The invention of printing was the 
miracle of the fifteenth century. It 


revolutionized communication. It re- 
volutionized civilization. It made pos- 
sible the spread of freedom—to think, 
to read, to speak, to act. 


Steinberg breaks the study into 
three chronological periods: 1450- 
1550; 1550-1800; 1800 to the present. 
There is a short conclusion to which 
notes and a bibliography are added. 


Steinberg’s book is not limited to 
printing as a manufacturing process 
or engineering achievement. He notes 
improvements in equipment and the 
development in type design. 

He considers also such issues as 
censorship. He comments on the read- 
ing public and its taste. He notes the 
roles of the library. Thus, he stresses 
the vital and indispensable of print- 
ing in our civilization. 

The author does not believe that 
other mass media will replace printed 
media. He believes that films, broad- 
casting, and television have their 
place. Indeed competition may stimu- 
late new progress in printing. 


COMIC ART IN AMERICA. By 
Stephen Becker. New York: Simon 
& Schuster. 457 pp. $7.50. 


Novelist Stephen Becker presents 
the exciting story of the nation’s 
comic art in his new book. Broad in 
scope, his book encompasses comic 
art in books and magazines as well 
as newspapers’ including also the 
screen and television. 


Enhanced by nearly 400 illustra- 
tions, Becker’s book is a social history. 
It covers comics strips and individual 
cartoons, noting their beginnings in 
the American journalism of the nine- 
teenth century. 


The editorial cartoon, of course, has 
been a significant influence in public 
affairs. Since the days of Thomas 
Nast, the cartoon often has succeeded 
where editorials have failed. Many 
have won Pulitzer prizes. 

The comic strip provides entertain- 
ment. At times it is a mirror of our- 
selves. While at times, it has been a 
negative factor, the author believes 
that comic strips today provide good 
entertainment. 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF 
COMMUNICATION. By Lancelot 
Hogben. Garden City: Doubleday. 
69 pp. 

One of the twelve books in the 
“wonderful world” series, Lancelot 
Hogben’s book on communication is 
an interesting if somewhat puzzling 
book. 


It is interesting because it has 
strong visual appeal. Every page is 
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illustrated, frequently with color. On 
the whole, the pictures are very ef- 
fective. 

The book is puzzling because the 
purpose of the book it not clear. The 
author nowhere indicates its purpose. 
Nor is the scope of the audience sug- 
gested. 

A history of communication? If so, 
it is for the space available an uneven 
and sketchy account. The basis of the 
selection of material is uncertain. 


Certainly the book tells little about 
printed mass media of today. Prosaic 
in style, the copy does not match the 
illustrations in reader appeal. 


AMERICAN REPORTERS ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT 1914-1918. By Em- 
met Crozier. New York: Oxford. 299 
pp. $6.50. 

War is rough—rough on the men 
who fight it and rough on the men 
who report it. Crozier’s book makes 
that point clear. Most of the troops 
and the press remain unsung, and 
even a book cannot do them full 
justice. 

In World War I some of the news- 
men were veterans, some were not. 
Many already had won distinction— 
Richard Harding Davis, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Floyd Gibbons, Will Irwin. Others 
would win journalistic fame, and some 
would die. 

War correspondents fight two wars 
—one with the enemy, one with mi- 
litary leaders. That with censors is 
the most frustrating. A former war 
correspondent, Crozier also is author 
of Yankee Reporters 1861-65. Both 
this and his current book tell vividly 
of the peril and tragedy of war and 
its few light moments. 


BROWN OF THE GLOBE. By J. M. 
S. Careless. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press. 354 pp. $6.50. 


A Scotsman, George Brown came to 
Canada in 1843. As the publisher of 
the Toronto Globe, he became deeply 
interested in politics. He entered 
Parliament as a Liberal and was 
active in that party’s successes and 
failures. 


The current volume by Careless, 
chairman of the Department of His- 
tory at the University of Toronto, is 
the first of two volumes. Fully docu- 
mented, it is a thoughtful and tho- 
rough study of an outstanding Cana- 
dian journalist. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN MOTION 
PICTURES. By David C. Cooke. New 
York: Dodd, Mead. 64 pp. $2.25. 


How are movies made? This book 
answers the question in concise copy 
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and effective photographs. It tells 
how the script is prepared, production 
costs are figured, sets are planned 
and made, locations are selected, cast 
and screen tests are made. It is a 
good book for the beginner. 


REPORTING PUBLIC PROBLEMS. 
By Robert D. Murphy. New York: 
Chilton. 373 pp. $6.50. 


Where there are people there are 
problems. To solve their problems, 
people form governments. The ideas, 
the events, and the problems often 
make the news; hence, covering such 
news in itself becomes a problem. 


Dr. Murphy’s excellent book takes 
a somewhat different approach from 
those books on the same subject by 
Bush and Danilov. He shows how the 
problems become newsworthy, how 
the reporter should gather such news 
and write it. 


The book covers metropolitan prob- 
lems; law and law enforcement; in- 
formal areas of public affairs—po- 
litics, pressure groups, and volunteer 
agencies; and industry is public af- 
fairs. 


This textbook for advanced report- 
ing classes is well-written and well- 
organized. It presents sound prin- 
ciples. It cites good examples. The 
amateur who applies its principles ef- 
ficiently should become an able news- 
man. 


THE CASE FOR THE SOUTH. By 
William D. Workman, Jr. New York: 
Devin-Adair. 309 pp. $5. 


When a writer discusses a problem 
in a book, he usually has one of two 
purposes. On the one hand he may 
Sincerely desire to solve the problem. 
On the other hand he may wish to 
perpetuate the problem. 


Advice to a writer about to discuss 
such a problem should include: 


1. Adopt a set of values as the basis 
for a solution—such as the Ten 
Commandments, the Beatitudes, 
the Golden Rule. 


2. Adopt a principle of government 
—libertarian or authoritarian— 
as a point of orientation. 


3. Write on the basis of reason, not 
emotion. Stress facts, not argu- 
ments. Avoid alibis, accusations, 
recriminations. 


Where there is a deep difference of 
opinion, it may be wiser to stress 
items that bring people together, not 
those that deepen the conflict. It is 
wiser to promote understanding, not 
to deepen misunderstanding. 





Enough has been written on wat 
happened and why. More should be 
written on what should happen and 
how. But The Case for the South cis. 
regards the above advice. 


ADVERTISING FOR MYSELF. By 
Norman Mailler. New York: G. P. 
Putnam. 531 pp. $5. 

Norman Mailler, author of The 
Naked and the Dead, assembles in this 


book a collection of essays and 
articles, short novels and short 
stories. He ties them together with 


an autobiographical narrative. 


Unfortunatelly this miscellany di- 
verse in purpose and uneven in merit 
fails to make a sustained impact on 
the reader. Strength, not length, 
makes a good book good. That 
strength—not the length—is lacking 
here. 


THE DAMNDEST FINEST CITY. 
By Mocia Sutherland. New York: 
Coward-McCann. $3.50. 


San Francisco is America’s favorite 
city. Even in distress it is a fascin- 
ating place. Monica Sutherland’s full 
story of the earthquake and fire in 
1906 is vivid proof. 


Rich in human interest incidents, 
her accurate and lively account is 
supplemented by more than a dozen 
exciting photographs. The story of 
San Francisco’s past offers adventure 
to the reader, especially in Suther- 
land’s colorful book. 


THE MACMILLAN HANDBOOK OF 
ENGLISH. By John M. Kierzek and 
Walker Gibson. New York: Macmil- 
lan. 489 pp. $3.25. 

The fourth edition of this excellent 
rhetoric and handbook has been im- 
proved considerably. It has been sim- 
plified. It has been brought up to 
date. It has new examples. It re- 
cognizes linguistic research. One 
chapter has been entirely rewritten. 
The theme—correction chart is use- 
ful. 


The first part concerns the English 
language, the sentence, the paragraph, 
planning and writing. The second 
part is handbook. The book is well 
designed to fit the conventional fresh- 
man English course. 


“Special Editions of the School 
Paper Enrich Social Education” and 
“Selecting and Grooming the Year- 
book Editor” in the December, 1960, 
School Activities, are two articles 
which require no explanation. Both 
carry helpful hints for staff and Ad- 
viser. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish — 
measuring one and one-eighth inches 


in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 


additional charge. 








7 This is an Award given to a Staff Member 

| for Meritorious Service. 

: The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from CSPA. Normal delivery is within 

! two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 

1 

: CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications | 
Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS of the CSPA. | 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 

| Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Sport Writing for School Publications, 35c (50c) 

| Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Humor Hints for School Publications, 35c (50c) 

) Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Advertising in School Publications, 75c ($1.) 

Duplicated Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Official Style Book, 25c (35c) 

, Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. 

| 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 
= 4% CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 
CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required) $1.25 (including Feder- 

al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00 (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.50 

| 


Available on Writing: 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


A MARK OF DISTINCTION ADVERTISING 


in 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


by Helen M-E. McCarthy 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using an addition to the growing list of CSPA aids to 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the better publications. 
satisfactory performance of their work on an- 


- : Scand sini ts for advertising managers and Advisers to or- 
versaries and celebrations, and at other times 

, anize and prosecute a successful ad campai 
during the year. & P page 


—what surveys are and how to make them— 


Pa ee samples of good ads—rate cards 


Editors and staff members must secure the 
endorsement of their Advisers before these pins included is the background of advertising and 
can be forwarded. public relations—their relationship to the national 


ee economy—their role in the publications—their 
national organizations—their aims and objectives 
The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling 
sliver base. what it provides in careers 


- - =< 


For members — 75c. Non-Members — $1. 
$1.25 TO MEMBER SCHOOLS ONLY $ 
(Fed. tax incl.) — 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library C.S.P.A. 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


LONG AWAITED... .... LATEST PUBLICATION! 


Springboard To Journalism 


A STUDY GUIDE IN SCHOOL NEWSPAPER PRACTICES 
Edited by Benjamin W. Allnutt 
(A Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association publication.) 


This publication represents the best thought of many Advisers to school newspapers throughout the 
Nation on the major phases of writing and producing a publication. For more than a year, numerous 
people have worked on the several chapters, writing and revising, culling and collecting, to give the best of 
their efforts in the minimum of space for practical use by staffs and Advisers. A committee screened the 
contributions and it is believed their efforts. will speak for themselves throughout the chapters. This is 


a@ sequel to, but not a revision of, the Journalism Syllabus of 1944. It is one more step towards a bet- 
ter guide for better papers. 


CONTENTS 
I. Principles and Objectives of School Publica- VII. Interviewing 
tions VIII. Learning to Copyread 
Writing the News Story IX. Makeup 
Writing the Editorial X. Advertising 


Writing the Feature Story hg jae, en 
Writing the Sports Story XIII. Appendix—Critical Analysis of Student 


Writing the Headline " “Writing 
To CSPA and CSPAA members — $2.75. To others — $3. Ten or more copies — $2.50 each 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University; New York 27, N. Y. 








